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EDITORIALS 


“The Canning Trade,” both office and shop, are 

extremely proud to present to our subscribers the 
35th issue of the ALMANAC. We are proud because, 
like each of the 34 issues that has been published since 
the first in 1916, it is better, more serviceable to the 
industry than it’s predecessor. To help make the 1950 
issue more serviceable, for instance, it was decided to 
provide pack figures by State for fourteen years 
instead of seven so that a better idea of the trend 
could be obtained at a glance. Total figures are, of 
course, given as far back as obtainable as in former 
editions. 


Another feature that has been greatly improved, 
we believe, and will be widely used is the report of 
stocks and shipments, both canners and distributors, 
for major commodities. Annual figures for vegetables 
back to the 1934-35 season are given, basis 24 No. 2’s 
for historical, volume comparison. Monthly figures for 
the past four seasons, right up to date, are given in 
actual cases so that current N.C.A. reports may be 
studied comparatively. Then, too, to indicate the trend, 
these monthly figures are shown for the three seasons 
immediately preceding the War. 

There are other improvements, of course, like the 
new and enlarged chart showing the start and end of 
canning seasons in various States for the different 
products. The Pure Food Law, Standards, Grades, 
Label Weights, Can Sizes, Box Requirements, etc., etc., 
have been brought up to date. All in all, we believe 
and hope that we have produced an edition that will 

- continue to merit an endless flow of commendation 
like the following paragraph extracted from a letter 
received only yesterday, July 11: from the head of 
the laboratory of one of the industry’s foremost 
quality producers: 

“T am looking forward to receiving a copy of 
your 1950 ALMANAC as soon as this is avail- 
able and would appreciate it if you would send an 
extra copy to Mr. of our laboratory staff, 
as we use this on the average of once or twice a 
day in our inspection work.” 


Dk: ALMANAC—With this issue, all of us here at 


VOLUME 72—Blowing your own horn not only 
becomes monotonous to the reader or listener but a bit 
embarrassing to the narrator at times. Just in passing, 
however, we hope our readers will pardon us for men- 
tioning that this issue completes Volume 72. For “The 
Canning Trade” that means 72 full years of service 
and that makes this issue the 3,744th consecutive 

. weekly issue of this publication, for in those 72 years 
never an issue has been missed or skipned, despite 
strikes, fire, water, storm and other hazards. Not only 
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is this the senior publication in this field by many 
years, but few if any trade papers have enjoyed con- 
tinuous ownership by one family for so long a period. 
Thanks to our loyal and ever widening family of read- 
ers, thanks to our advertisers, our correspondents, con- 
tribuitng editors, and last but not least, the unselfish 
support of our staff here in office and shop. Volume 
72 was, we believe, at least in some respects, a bit 
more serviceable than Volume 71. We hope to make 
Volume 73 even more improved and have definite plans 
to do so. It goes without saying, suggestions are most 
welcome. 


MORE ABOUT GRADES—Readers will recall that 
this column last week referred to PMA Grades as dis- 
cussed in two separate articles that appeared in the 
same issue. Mr. Clarke, the author of one of the arti- 
cles, discusses these grades in more detail in the fol- 
lowing letter, which we are pleased to reproduce: 


Dear Mr. Judge: 

I was interested in the editorial comments in your July 
10th issue regarding the P.M.A. grade systems for buying 
and selling food products. : 

I would like to make our position clear on this subject. 
We thoroughly agree that P.M.A. grades for fruits or vege- 
tables, for canning or processing, are very desirable and 
that P.M.A. grades on the finished products are also desir- 
able and, obviously, serve many useful purposes and are 
undoubtedly essential for Federal Procurement Agencies. 
The criticism regarding P.M.A. grades in my article on 
Preserves refers to fruit for preserves and finished pre- 
serves only, where, in our experience, the present grades 
do not accurately describe the qualities which the preserver 
and consumer should desire in the products being graded. 

With Tomato Products, as pointed out by Messrs. Stras- 
burger & Siegel, the situation is entirely different. We 
buy our tomatoes for juice and catsup on a graded basis 
as in the long run we find this gives us an improved quality 
product at a lower average cost. Similarly, with the grades 
for finished processed tomato juice and tomato catsup, 
these are—on the whole—quite satisfactory except for the 
question of the definition of “specks” in tomato catsup 
which is being investigated actively this season. As a 
matter of fact, if the preserve grades were set up with the 
same scoring system as tomato juice grades, we would 
probably be quite happy with them. 

I would like to take this opportunity of pointing out 
that when buying tomatoes on a graded basis there are 
two types of grades; namely, tomatoes for canning and 
tomatoes for processing which differ somewhat in color 
requirements and definition of culls, and other factors. 
Although the grade for tomato processing is supposed to 
be specially designed for manufacturers of tomato juice 
and tomato products, many manufacturers, including our 
company, find the grades for canning tomatoes more satis- 
factory in actual application which would indicate that 
some revision of the tomatoes for processing grades might 
be in order. No doubt you have heard that the P.M.A. has 
a research project on tomato grades in which they are 
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THE PLANT ENGINEER 


By CONNIE STAFFA 


BALL BEARING LUBRICATION 


Q. Explain more completely ball bearing lubrication of cen- 
trifugal pumps. 

A. They are usually grease lubricated and when the balls 
rotate they throw grease off onto the housing walls thereby 
creating a slight suction at the inner race. Because grease is 
a semi-solid, it will not flow into the bearings until it has 
been warmed by a slight rise in temperature. A small amount 
of grease will then continuously circulate to keep the bearing 
lubricated and cool. The bearing chamber or housing should 
never be packed solid, or full with grease for this reason. 
When the housing is full of grease, the function mentioned 
above cannot take place. The bearings operating in a grase 
packed housing, prevent the proper circulation of the grease. 
The usual result is that the bearings will overheat causing the 
grease to flow out of the seals. This has often resulted in 
bearing failure. 

Ball bearings in centrifugal pumps under the most severe 
conditions only need be lubricated once every three months. 
For further details, see point No. 4, page 6, May 15th issue of 
this publication. 


TYPES OF BEARINGS GENERALLY USED 

Q. What types of bearings are used in a centrifugal pump? 

A. This depends entirely upon the pump size and design. The 
most common bearings used in modern pump designs are single 
row deep grooved and double row deep grooved ball bearings. 
These bearings are chosen because of their adaptability to 
withstand thrust loads up to 50 percent of their rated radical 
loads. The single row bearings are used where the bearing span 
is short. The double row bearings are used where a greater 
load capacity is required or where the span is so great that 
it causes additional strain at the bearing. 


Q. Are self-aligning ball bearings used in centrifugal pumps? 

A. Yes, self-aligning bearings are used for this purpose. How- 
ever, if you are planning to replace the present bearings in 
your pump, please be guided by this information. The use of 
self-aligning bearings is only efficiently applicable for heavy 
loads, and very high speeds. They are also used on pumps with 
long bearing spans and where end thrust is not a factor. This 
type of bearing is well adaptable under such application, as it 
is designed and manufactured to withstand shaft deflections 
and vibration without injury to the bearings. It must be remem- 
bered that the manufacturer will not recommend its use where 
thrust loads are prevalent. 


Q. If a centrifugal pump has ball bearings, is it necessary 
to have a motor with ball bearings to drive it? 


A. This is a very much argued subject. Sometimes it is said 
that a pump and its driving motor should both be fitted with 
the same type of bearings. The claim for this is that if one 
has sleeve or babbitted bearing and the other a ball bearing, 
that the sleeve or babbitted bearing will wear first, thereby 
causing the shafts to misalign and rapidly cause bearing failure. 
Although the same can be true of pump and driver where both 
have babbitted or sleeve bearings. However, properly aligned 
bearings which are well lubricated, will wear very slowly. The 
coupling between pump and driver should be of the flexible type 
and should be checked periodically, so that if misalignment 
should result, it could be corrected before any serious damage 
can take place, 


PUMP LEAKAGE 


Q. Should the leakage of the stuffing box of a centrifugal 
pump be totally stopped? 

A. Definitely not. By this I mean that the normal leakage 
should not be stopped. The stuffing box can be a great cause 
of pump trouble, if packing is improperly put in and unduly 
tightened. This will cause an unnecessary consumption of power 
and will very quickly wear down the shaft sleeve. 

After packing is changed in a pump it would be well upon 
starting the pump to loosen up on the stuffing box, gland nuts, 
until a free leakage occurs. Then retighten the gland nuts until 
only a few drops per minute continue to leak. This is what I 
mean by normal leakage. Normal leakage should never be 
stopped as it is the only means of lubrication for the packing. 
If leakage increases to where tightening the gland nuts is not 
sufficient to overcome it, one ring of packing should be added. 
This will enable further pressure to be applied to decrease 
unnecessary leakage. If later the leakage again becomes exces- 
sive, all the packing should be removed. Then the stuffing box 
should be scraped clean and a complete new set of packing 
rings put in. If you were to ask what type of packing to use, 
I would advise an asbestos packing as it is applicable for use 
with either hot or cold water pumping. 


Q. Will a centrifugal pump run backwards? 


A. Yes—This condition is very often the result of a change 
in the power connection somewhere in the pump feeder line. 
It is easily overcome by interchanging any two lead lines and 
the opposite rotation will occur. 

When a centrifugal pump runs backwards or in reverse rota- 
tion, it is only 12 percent efficient as compared to approximately 
82 percent when operating properly. This reverse rotation is 
quickly analyzed and correction can be made. If the flow at 
the discharge is very low or possibly no discharge, after first 
starting the pump it should be the first thing to check. If 
you are a user of a Hydraulic Conveyor or elevator which is 
used primarily for the handling of foods, reverse rotation will 
quickly be discovered. There will be a lack of or low discharge 
volume. Secondly, the product will be damaged extensively. 
It should be remembered that the rotation of the shaft should 
always be upwards or in the direction of the discharge. 

Centrifugal pumps are very efficient pumps and require very 
little attention. They give long years of service if properly 
installed and if given normal and proper care. 


EDITORIAL 
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attempting to correlate the quality of the finished product 
with the grade of the tomatoes used and no doubt results 
will be available after one or two years experience. In 
the meantime, it seems to us that the chief thing which 
might be criticised in the present grades of tomatoes for 
canning or processing is that the percentage of culls as 
given by the present definition for culls does not have the 
required correlation with the mold count of the finished 
product in tomato juice or catsup. Culls, by the present 
grades, are largely classified this way on the basis of color, 
or a high percentage of rot, which can be removed by 
trimming; whereas, as far as mold count is concerned, with 
certain types of rot such as anthracanose, a very smal! 
percentage of infected tomato material will result in a 
considerable increase in mold count. 

No doubt, in due course, revisions of these grades will 
be in order and we hope the same thing will be true of 
preserve grades but, of course, we realize that the P.M.A. 
has a big job in bringing out new grades and revising old 
grades and must naturally make sure that whenever rev'- 
sion is put into effect it will reflect the desires of the 
industry and the Government. 

Very truly yours, 
THE CROSSE & BLACKWELL COMPANY 


B. W. CLARKE, 
Chief Chemist 
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Child Labor Provisions Affect Migratory Workers 


Wm. A. Hargadine, Jr., Acting Re- 
gional Director of the Wage and Hour 
and Public Contracts Divisions of the 
U. S. Department of Labor at Philadel- 
phia, warns employers in packing and 
canning industries that the same child- 
labor provisions of the Federal Wage- 
Hour Law apply to migratory workers 
as to all other workers in their industry. 
He said that some packers and canners 
have a notion that they are not respon- 
sible for minors brought up from Flor- 
ida and other southern states for tem- 
porary work. He stated, “That just is 
not true. They have the same protection 
under the Wage-Hour Law whether they 
are hired directly by the industry locally 
or brought in on contract with agen- 
cies or brokers who handle migratory 
workers.” 


Mr. Hargadine points out that the 
tests are whether these minors are em- 
ployed in interstate commerce or in the 
production of goods for commerce. This 
includes closely related work which is 
directly essential to production for inter- 
state commerce. If the owner of a plant 
allows minors to work on his premises in 
violation of the Wage-Hour Law, he is 
liable to the penalties provided in the 
Fair Labor Standards Act. 


Explaining Mr. Hargadine’s state- 
ment, Robert P. Lane, Investigation 
Supervisor for the state of Maryland, 
pointed out that sixteen years was the 
minimum age for minors working with 
or about power-driven machinery. Eigh- 
teen years is the minimum age for occu- 
pations as a motor-vehicle driver or his 
helper or as operators of elevators or 
power-driven hoisting apparatus. 


Mr. Lane pointed out that there were 
a few jobs which could be performed by 
fourteen and fifteen-year-olders under 
certain conditions. These include hand 
sorting and packing of fresh, raw foods 
in their natural state, wrapping of fresh 
produce, and clerical or checking work. 
They do not include occupations in con- 
nection with warehousing and storage. 
Such work is prohibited by Child Labor 
Regulations No. 3 issued by the Secre- 
tary of Labor. All work approved for 
those between 14 and 16 years must be 
cone between 7:00 A.M. and 7:00 P.M. 
for not more than eight hours a day and 
forty hours a week during school-vaca- 
tion periods. 

He added that all such work in pack- 
ing or canning plants must be performed 
in a space which is separated from ma- 
chinery and similar accident hazards. 
Employers with questions on employ- 
ment of minors were urged to consult 
\Vith the office of the Wage-Hour Divi- 
son of the Department of Labor in Bal- 
tmore or at the Regional office of the 
Division at 525 Lafayette Building in 
Philadelphia. 
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NAC OFFERS TO ASSIST 
CONGRESSIONAL FOOD 
STUDY GROUP 


The National Agricultural Chemical 
Association will cooperate with the’ 
House Committee authorized by the pas- 
sage of the Sabath Resolution (H.R. 
323), according to Lea S. Hitchner, 
Executive-Secretary. 


The Resolution authorizes a Commit- 
tee, composed of seven Members of the 
House of Representatives, appointed by 
the Speaker, to direct and conduct a full 
and complete investigation and study of 
the use of various chemicals and com- 
pounds in the production, processing, 
preparation, and packaging of food 
products. Committee activity is sched- 
uled to consist of three phases, one of 
which includes insecticides and related 
materials. 


“Just as the National Agricultural 
Chemicals Assoication offered its facili- 
ties and cooperation to the Food and 
Drug Administration at the on-set of the 
current Residue Tolerance Hearings, 
which began January 17, this Association 
extends its services to the Congressional 
Committee, and will provide such infor- 
mation and data as may be available,” 
Mr. Hitchner said. 


H. R. 323 was passed June 20, 1950, 
and it is expected that the Committee 
authorized by the Resolution will be 
appointed shortly. 


PACKAGING AWARD WINNERS 


From almost 5,000 corporation annual 
reports for 1949 submitted in the tenth 
annual survey conducted by Weston 
Smith of “Financial World”, six food 
container and fourteen food companies 
have qualified for the highest merit 
award citations. The container . com- 
panies are: American Can Company, 
Continental Can Company, Owens-Illi- 
nois Glass Company, Thatcher Glass 
Company, Dixie Cup Company and Lily- 
Tulip Cup Company. 

The manufacturers of packaged foods 
qualifying are: Angostura-Wupperman, 
Beech-Nut, Best Foods, California Pack- 
ing, General Foods, Gerber Products, 
Hawaiian Pineapple, H. J. Heinz, Hunt 
Foods, Libby, McNeill & Libby, McCor- 
mick & Company, Minnesota Valley, 
Standard Brands and Stokely-Van Camp. 

The stockholder reports of these com- 
panies have thus become candidates for 
the final judging, and one of each will 
be selected for a “Best of Industry” 
Award, to be made next October 30. A 
year ago the 1948 reports of American 
Can for food containers and General 
Foods for packaged foods won trophies 
for the best reports in these respective 


industrial classifications. 


Foods 


SUBSISTENCE SPECIFICATIONS 
SIMPLIFIED 


All non-perishable foods hereafter pur- 
chased by the Army Quartermaster 
Corps for supply to the Army, Navy, or 
Air Force will be procured either under 
Federal or Military Specifications, the 
Department of Defense announced last 
week. : 


Heretofore, canned, dehydrated, or oth- 
erwise rendered or processed foods have 
been purchased under three types of 
specifications: Federal, Army, or Quar- 
termaster Tentative. The last-named 
were largely developed to meet require- 
ments during and since World War II. 
Perishable foods are bought on the open 
market under specified standards but not 
on specifications. 


Conversion of non-perishable food 
items to Federal or Military specifica- 
tions is in keeping with a unification 
policy directed by the Munitions Board. 
Under this program, all materials pur- 
chased by every branch and service of 
the military establishment will eventu- 
ally be placed under one or the other of 
these two specification types. This means 
gradual elimination of Army, Navy, and 
Air Force specifications, as well as ten- 
tative specifications previously prepared 
by any of the military technical services. 

Supply items which are used both by 
civilian Govérnmental agencies and the 
military establishment are covered by 
Federal specifications, while supply items 
used only by the military establishment 
will be covered by Military specifications. 

There are 390 subsistence specifica- 
tions in use by the Quartermaster Corps 
of which 250 are in the Federal and 140 
in the Military series. 

This is the first group of items cover- 
ing the entire range of a commodity to 
be converted under a Department of 
Defense program calling for standardi- 
zation of procurement specifications. 


NCA ISSUES NEW PROCESS 
BULLETIN 


The National Canners Association last 
week issued the seventh edition of Bul- 
letin 26-L “Processes for Low Acid Can- 
in Metal Containers”, at 
which time it was distributed to members 
and other interested parties. The Bul- 
letin was first published in January 1930 
and since has been accepted by the indus- 
try and regulatory agencies as the 
authoritative source of safe processes. 
It represents the results of continuing 
cooperative research involving the Asso- 
ciation’s Research Laboratories, can com- 
pany laboratories, and others. The Bul- 
letin has been expanded and revised in 
each subsequent edition and the last edi- 
tion is based upon best available data. 
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FLORIDA TROPICAL GROWERS 
APPOINTS STEPHENS 


Florida Tropical Fruit Growers Asso- 
ciation, a growers’ cooperative produc- 
ing fresh, canned and frozen fruits, has 
appointed J. B. Stephens to be in charge 
of the sale of processed products effec- 
tive July 1. Mr. Stephens succeeds J. E. 
Brough, who has found it necessary to 
retire from active work with the asso- 
ciation because of failing health. 

Mr. Stephens has opened new offices at 
1220 S. Miami Avenue, Miami, Florida. 

One of the association’s most popular 
items is Limeade produced under a spe- 
cial process developed by the University 
of Miami Research Department and the 
cooperative, to retain the delicious flavor 
of the Persian lime. The product has 
met with instant popularity and demand 
has been such that even with expanded 
production facilities of the association’s 
new plant at Richmond, Florida, produc- 
tion is still two weeks behind schedule, 
Mr. Stephens reports. 


OHIO DATES 


Secretary Roy Irons has announced 
that the annual convention of the Ohio 
Canners Association will be held at the 
Deschler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, Ohio, 
Tuesday and Wednesday, December 12 
and 13. 


KREY LEASES PLANT 


Krey Packing Company, canned meat 
packers of St. Louis, Missouri, has leased 
a two story factory building at Belleville, 
Illinois, which will be operated as a can- 
ning plant, greatly expanding the line. 


CANNING FIRM DISSOLVES 


The partnership in the specialty can- 
ning firm of Colby & Ford, Newcastle, 
Maine, has been dissolved and the busi- 
ness will be continued by Mr. Colby 
under the name of John A. Colby. An- 
nouncement of the dissolution was made 
this week. 


STAINLESS STEEL BELTING 


A stainless steel endless belt for con- 
veyers is being fabricated and offered by 
the Metalsmiths Division of Orange 
Roller Bearing Company, Inc., Orange, 
New Jersey. Some of the features of 
the belt are its availability in any width 
in one piece, welded endless construction 
with finished welds smooth, flat and 
invisible, surfaces polished to suit needs, 
and other desirable qualities. 

W. Jack Develin, consulting engineer 
with long experience, will head up the 
engineering and sales for the division. 


NEWS AND PERSONALS 


CANCO COMPTROLLER POST 
TO G. J. MADGE 


The election of George J. Madge as 
comptroller of the American Can Com- 
pany is announced by C. H. Black, 
president. 

Following his first job with the com- 
pany as messenger in 1912, Mr. Madge 


GEORGE J. MADGE 


became a clerk in the auditing depart- 
ment and later rose successively to a 
number of posts in that department, 
being named assistant auditor in 19388, 
and assistant comptroller in 1940. 


HUNT PROMOTES PELTIER 


Don Peltier, former salesman for Hunt 
Foods, Inc. in the Los Angeles area, has 
been made sales supervisor for the area, 
succeeding Fred Shobe, who has _ been 
transferred to the Philadelphia Division 
as Assistant Sales Manager. 


TIN SMELTER BILL 


On July 1 the Senate passed and sent 
to the House S.3666, a bill to extend 
through June 30, 1956 the authority for 
the Government to operate the tin 
smelter at Texas City, Texas. 


HEINZ APPOINTS ALLEN 


Junius F. Allen, who joined the 
H. J. Heinz Company in 1934, and for 
the past two years has been assistant 
to the company’s Executive Vice-Presi- 
dent, has been made assistant to Presi- 
dent H. J. Heinz II. 


LINK BELT EXPANDS PUBLIC 
RELATIONS 


In an expanded public relations move 
the Link Belt Company has established 
a separate department at executive head- 
quarters, 307 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
headed by Harlan B. Collins, Secretary 
of the company, and Russell B. Kern. 


Mr. Kern has long been supervising 
the company’s public relations activities, 
which have been part of the Advertising 
Department. He will continue in the 
capacity of editor of Link Belt News, 
the company’s house magazine devoted 
to the application of materials handling 
and power transmitting machinery for 
solving the problems of modern industry. 


The Advertising Department, under 
the direction of Julius S. Holl, Advertis- 
ing Manager, has been strengthened by 
the appointment of Bertram V. Jones as 
Executive Assistant Advertising Man- 
ager. Mr. Jones will be assisted by John 
F. Kelly. 


SANITATION SERVICE 


“Good Sanitation is Good Business” is 
the title of a new booklet just issued by 
the James Laboratories, Chicago. The 
book describes the activities of an 
unusual inspection - laboratory service 
geared to the specific requirements of 
plants engaged in food processing, manu- 
facturing and warehousing. Manufac- 
turers and processors interested in out- 
side help on sanitation problems are 
invited to write for this booklet to The 
James Laboratories, 189 West Madison 
Street, Chicago 2, Illinois. 


GRADES FOR CITRUS PRODUCTS 


U. S. Standards for Grades of Canned 
Grapefruit and Orange for Salad have 
been issued by the Production and Mar- 
keting Administration, USDA, and ap- 
pear in the Federal Register of July 6. 


PINEAPPLE GRADES 


U. S. Standards for Grades of Canned 
Pineapple have been revised by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. These ap- 
pear in the Federal Register of June 27. 


BLUEBERRY GRADES 


The Production & Marketing Admin- 
istration, USDA, gave notice in the Fed- 
eral Register of July 7 that it proposes 
a revision of U. S. Standard for Grades 
of Canned Blueberries or Canned Huckle- 
berries. The proposed revision accon- 
panies the notice. 
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GAIR 


CORRUGATED SHIPPING 
CONTAINERS 


Solid Fibre Domestic 
and Weatherproof Export 


Shipping Containers 


GALTIMORE, 


FOR CANNED 
FRUITSANOVEGETABLES. 
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all over the map 


profit minded packers 
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HIGH SPEED CASE PACKERS 


Two layers filled with every plunger stroke—Case 
flap automatically starts plunger stroke. (No 
manual operation required.)—Funnel cleared with 
every plunger stroke—never a layer to layer im- 
pact when cans are placed in case. 
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NON STOP LABELERS 
Uninterrupted labeling with the Burt exclu- 
sive dual label feed that maintains continuous 
operoation. 


to beat fleeting time! 
BURT MACHINE CO., 401 E. Oliver St, BALTIMORE 2, MD. 
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Hydraulic Tailgate Loader for Pickup Trucks 


HYDRAULIC TAILGATE LOADER 
FOR PICKUP TRUCKS 


A hydraulically powered tailgate loader 
for pickup trucks, called the Lift-O- 
Matic, has recently been developed. 

The Lift-O-Matic can easily be in- 
stalled on most pickup trucks. Its lift- 
ing capacity is 1000 pounds. The hydrau- 
lic power is provided by a fan-belt driven 
hydraulic pump with its own self-con- 
tained clutch. The pump operates only 
when lifting power is needed. 

One handy control, installed on the 
Lift-O-Matic, is used for either raising, 
holding or lowering the tailgate. The 
operator can operate the unit while rid- 
ing up or down with the load. 

The Lift-O-Matic is all steel and stur- 
dily constructed. When it is not being 
used to load or unload the truck, it can 
be level-locked at the truck body floor 
level, or it can be swung up and securely 
locked, acting as a regular tailgate. A 
safety by-pass valve in the hydraulic 
pump prevents overloading and endang- 
ering the hydraulic system. 

The new device, according to the 
designers, speeds up loading and unload- 
ing pickup trucks, enables one man to 
handle all the loading and delivering. It 
helps prevent damage to heavy merchan- 
dise that presents difficult loading and 
unloading problems even with two or 
more men on the job. 

The Lift-O-Matie increases the effi- 
ciency of drivers by eliminating the 
tough, back-breaking duties. 

The Lift-O-Matic, durably constructed, 
will outlast the truck under normal con- 
ditions, 


Prices and additional information are 
available by writing National Lift Co., 
Dept. 2306, 225 Madison Street, Wauke- 
sha, Wisconsin. 


GETS CITRUS ACCOUNT 


Leach Brokerage Co., New York, has 
been appointed metropolitan New York 
sales representatives for the Damerel- 
Allison Co., packers of concentrated 
citrus juices, with plant at Covina, 
California. 
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U. S. PACK OF CANNED 
MACKEREL, 1949! 


The United States pack of canned 
mackerel (including jack mackerel) in 
1949 amounted to 1,049,927 standard 
eases, valued at $6,838,930 to the pack- 
ers. This was a decline of 18 percent in 
volume and 31 percent in value compared 
with the previous year. The California 
pack was 10 percent less than in 1948, 
while the production in the Atlantic 
Coast States declined 49 percent. Can- 
ners received an average of $6.51 per 
standard case for the 1949 pack com- 
pared with $7.69 in 1948 and $8.56 in 
1947. 


Standard 

State Cases Value 
Maine 19,021 $ 117,420 
Massachusetts. 95,142 815,625 
Maryland ............ 18,954 139,470 

TOTAL. .... 1,112,032 $6,838,930 
California 916,810 $5,766,415 

133,117 1,072,515 

Actual 

Can and Case Sizes Cases Value 
15 ozs. net, tall (48 cans) 962,688 $6,187,087 
15 ozs. net, oval (48 cans) 17,971 106,251 
15 ozs. net (24 cans) ........ 15,455 151,086 
14 ozs. net (24 cans) ........ 73,831 282,241 
Other sizes (converted to 

Standard Cases) ............ 12,087 112,265 
GRAND TOTAL ...... 1,049,927 $6,838,980 
‘Includes the pack of jack mackerel in Cali- 

fornia. Mackerel were canned in 41 plants in 
California, 7 in Maine, 6 in Massachusetts, and 4 
in Maryland. 


NAMED SALES CHIEF 


Roger E. Brickman has been appointed 
sales manager in charge of the canned 
meat department of the Illinois Meat 
Company, Chicago. 

Brickman, since he returned to the 
company from service in the United 
States Army Air Corps, has served in 
the sales, advertising and production 
departments of the company and has 
been closely identified with all of its 
sales and advertising problems. 


GETS CANNER POST 


William I. Drynan, associated wi 
Canadian Canners, Ltd., since 1923, has 
been elected second vice president of t 
company. 


BUTTER-KERNEL NAMES 
BROKERS 


In line with the nation-wide expansion 
program of Minnesota Consolidated Can- 
neries, Minneapolis, packers of Butter- 
Kernel products, five new brokers have 
been named, according to Robert Laugh- 
lin, Sales Executive of the canning firm. 

The brokers include R. M. DeWitt Co., 
Grand Rapids, Michigan; G. J. Hart Co., 
Buffalo, New York; Hockenberg-Rubin 
Co., Des Moines, Iowa; Park & Adkins, 
Lexington, Kentucky and Mauer Sales 
Co., Syracuse, New York. 


Minnesota Consolidated Canneries are 
packers of the famous Butter-Kernel 
line, which covers 382 items, including 
Corn, Peas, Peas and Carrots, Succotash, 
Pumpkin Pi-Mix and Potatoes. They have 
recently introduced Vegetable Salad, a 
complete vegetable salad packed in a can 
and ready to serve. 


NEW PRINCIPLE IN 
CORRUGATED BOX DESIGN 


After many months of development, a 
new principle in corrugated box manu- 
facture has been perfected, which pro- 
duces a self-locking corrugated carton 
with no seam at the bottom. The knocked- 
down carton is easily and quickly folded 
into a rigid box of double thickness of 
corrugation at the bottom and sides. The 


new carton does not occupy any more 
storage space than the conventional car- 
ton, it is claimed, but does have excep- 
tional strength at the bottom due to the 
lack of a seam. The self- locking feature 
has appeal because of the saving in time 
tape, on 


ers: Shelton Manufacturing Compeny, 
42-24 Orchard Street, Long Island City 
1, New York. 
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IMMEDIATE DELIVERY! 


During this season, should a sudden need arise for a pulper, finisher, 
strainer or other equipment, wire or telephone your order to Langsen- 
kamp—for quick action! 


Langsenkamp is always in a position to provide quick fulfillment of canner’s emer- 
gency orders during the season. 


The use of Langsenkamp equipment enables today’s can- 
ner to operate efficiently---profitably, gain greater yields, 
highly quality---with less production costs. 


Buy Langsenkamp---you' ll find that Langsenkamp equip- 
ment pays it’s own way. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR ALL CANNING PLANT NEEDS 


Stainless Steel Tanks equipped with Kook-More-Koils, 3-Way Valves. STANDARD AND ‘JUNIOR’ 
E-Z Adjust Pulpers - Hot Water Scalders -Manglers - Hot Break Units - PULPER 

Finishers - Strainers - Chili Sauce Machines - Laboratory Pulpers - Juice 

Extractors - Steam Jacketed Welded Kettles in copper, stainless steel 
nickel and monel metal. Write for catalog No. 48 today, or for specific information 
Burgee Automatic Can on any LANGSENKAMP product 

Openers and Rinsers - 
Boiler Return Systems - 
Stainless Steel Sponges - 


Stickle Pop-Valve Steam 
Traps - Coring and Peel- 
ing Knives -Flat Wire Con- 
veyor Belting - Aluminum 
Pails and Pans - Complete 


line of Canning Acces- 
sories. 


INDIANA LABORATORY PULPER 227-235 East South Street, INDIANAPOLIS 25, INDIANA 


FAMOUS E-Z-ADJUST PULPER 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


58 TOMATO BASKETS 


Our machine made % Tomato Field Baskets 
with Keg or Veneer top hoop and Galvanized 
Metal or Wood Veneer bottom hoop are the 


best quality we have made in our 55 years of 
basket making. 


GOOD EATING 


Plastex Treatment 
We are equipped to 


supply your baskets 

ae. | J treated with PLASTEX 

Only the very | aye: - 4 HAMPER SOLUTION 
is ever labeled to help control flat 

| sour bacteria in toma- 

P H j LLI P S ao | toes and to lengthen 


the useful life of 


E L l C { O U | 3 7 hampers. 


Write for Full 
Information 
PHILLIPS PACKING COMPANY ee 
CAMBRIDGE MARYLAND | Planters Manufacturing Company, Inc. 
Portsmouth Virginia 
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CORN 


ILLINOIS, July 7, 1950—Corn: Through- 
out the State maturities are generally 
four to five days behind last year. In 
the Southeastern area close to 10 per- 
cent of the acreage has been lost because 
of unduly wet conditions. Another 10 
percent is very weedy and likely to be 
very spotty in maturity. On well drained 
ground in this area, however, and gen- 
erally throughout the balance of the corn 
canning districts of the State, the crop 
appears to be normal or above normal. 
Present prospects in the North, where 
the weather has not been so wet recently, 
are such that even with a little acreage 
lost because of the earlier rainy spells, 
the average yield for all planted acreage 
should be normal. 


BRICELYN, MINN., July 5, 1950—Sweet 
corn: We have 1100 acres planted this 
year, which is a 30 percent reduction 
from last year. Crop is a week to ten 
days late but looks good at the present 
time. We will be in need of moisture 
very soon, though. We started corn 
borer spraying operations July 1. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., July 10, 1950—Corn: 
Crop is fair to good. We need hot nights 
to push the crop along. 


HANOVER, PA., July 12, 1950 — Sweet 
Corn: Stands satisfactory. Early plant- 
ings soon to go into tassel. Corn borer, 
army worm and Jap beetle active in 
fields. Debating the necessity of spray- 
ing for insect control. 


PEAS 


ILLINOIS, July 7, 1950—Peas: Pack of 
late peas has commenced and generally 
the first of these look good. Later ma- 
turities could be damaged, however, if 
the weather becomes hot. The outcome 
for earlier peas was spotty. Some can- 
ners had normal or close to normal 
yields, while others were definitely down. 
It would appear that for the State as a 
whole the prospect is for an overall pack 
running from 90 to 95 percent of normal. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., July 10, 1950—Peas: 
Rain about a week ago helped most 
crops. Early peas were too far along to 
be helped, but other crops benefited. Gen- 
erally speaking most crops look fairly 
good. Early yields were disappointing, 
yielding less than anticipated. Midseason 
are yielding better and lates will help 
the overall average. It still looks like 
around 80 cases per acre for the entire 
crop. Quality has been exceptional this 
season as all processors have been able to 
stay on top of their harvesting opera- 
tions. 


HANOVER, PA., July 12, 1950 — Peas: 
Harvest began on June 16 and was com- 
pleted July 11. Stands were good to poor. 
Yield will probably be in neighborhood 
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THE CONDITION OF CROPS 


of 1800 pounds per acre. Uneveness of 
pod maturity made it impossible to get 
maximum yields and good quality pack. 
Harvest completed later than ever known 
before for our company. 


WISCONSIN, July 8, 1950—Peas: Con- 
tinued cool weather the first part of the 
week kept most Wisconsin pea plants 
operating well below capacity. With the 
Alaska pack finishing up in Southern 
Wisconsin, average yields of early peas 
appear to be between 1400 and 1500 
pounds per acre. Many canners report 
yields of Alaskas declining as the pack 
progressed and light yields are quite gen- 
eral in the Eastern part of the State. 
The pack out of cases per ton has also 
been low as a result of the tenderness 
of the peas. The average quality of the 
Alaska pack so far is, in the opinion of 
many, the best the State has ever pro- 
duced. There are some reports of un- 
evenness in fields that prevented packing 
of strictly fancy quality without quality 
grading, but on the other hand, there are 
comparatively few standards. Yields on 
early Sweets have been only a little bet- 
ter than Alaska yields. Some packing 
of Perfections and other late Sweets is 
already under way with yields ranging 
up to 2000 pounds, and higher yields in 
prospect. A limited amount of treating 
for aphids is continuing and all fields 
more than about a week from harvest 
will continue to need watching. Airplane 
application of parathion dust is the most 
general type of treatment being applied 
and very satisfactory results are re- 
ported, with no reports of personnel 
showing symptoms of parathion poison- 
ing. 


TOMATOES 


BANNING, CALIF., July 7, 1950—Toma- 
toes: Fresh market is so fantastically 
high that no early summer tomatoes are 
available for canning. Fall tomatoes are 
looking good. 


CICERO, IND., July 10, 1950—Tomatoes: 
Crop looks fair at this time. We have had 
too much heavy rain. This has retarded 
cultivation and made hoeing necessary in 
several fields. Some acreage drowned 
out from water standing in the best 
ground. Ideal weather from now on can 
make our prospects into a good crop. 
Anything less than ideal weather will 
pull prospects down to below normal. 


VALLONIA, IND., July 10, 1950—Toma- 
toes: We have about 250 acres which 
are looking better this year than they 
did last year at this time. Giving due 
consideration to their possibilities, we 
would say that the prospective yield this 
year is very good. 


SALISBURY, MD., July 10, 1950—Toma- 
toes: Acreage increased 40 percent over 
1949. Condition of crop to date is very 


good. Set of fruit very good and con- 
tinuous with very few exceptions. Con- 
siderable care and attention given this 
crop in this area, including disease and 
insect control along definite plans and 
program. Anticipate average increase in 
yield over 1949. Negligible percentage 
of fruits with blossom-end rot due to 
continuous dry weather prior to July 3, 
but on the other hand a remarkable set- 
ing of fruit under the same conditions. 


CEDARVILLE, N. J., July 12, 1950—To- 
matoes: Our contracted acreage is larger 
than that of 1949. The condition of crop 
is very good and the yield looks more 
promising than 1949, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., July 10, 1950—To- 
matoes: Crop looks excellent so far and 
is ahead of last year in growth of plants. 
Many plants will start about a week 
earlier than they did a year ago. 


ST. HENRY, OHIO, July 11, 1950—Toma- 
toes: Acreage reduced a full 10 percent 
over 1949. Crop looks fine except for 
too much rain which drowned out low 
spots in most fields. Looks like 90 per- 
cent stand remaining with prospects of 
90 percent of normal yield. 


HANOVER, PA., July 12, 1950—Toma- 
toes: Show great promise. Stands near 
perfect. Crop got off to a good start. 
Second spray now being applied. Growth 
excellent and fruit set good to date. 
Some early blight present, but no late 
blight has been observed yet. 


FRUIT 


ANAHEIM, CALIF., July 7, 1950—Valen- 
cia Oranges: It is estimated that the in- 
dustry has a possible 55,000 car tree 
crop this year, of which a possible 30 
percent will go to products plants such 
as ours. The 55,000 car represents a 
possible 935,000 tons of tree fruit, and 
the 30 percent that is estimated for by- 
products would amount to some 280,500 
tons. There should be raw fruit supply 
for all by-product manufacturers. 


BANNING, CALIF., July 7, 1950—Apri- 
cots: Hot spell at critical harvest period 
greatly damaged the crop in our small 
district, reducing both the quantity and 
quality available for canning by us. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., July 10, 1950 — 
Strawberries: Just about completed. Ex- 
cellent crop of high quality fruit this 
season. 


Raspberries: Will be starting in a 
small way toward the end of the week. 
Crop looks excellent. 

Cherries: Both Sweets 
cherries are large crops. 


and R.S.P. 
Sweet brining 
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For Canning Fanciest Cremogenized 
and Whole Kernel Corns: 


HUSKERS, CUTTERS, SILKERS, FLOTATION 
WASHERS, ROD-SHAKERS, CREMOGENIZERS, 


TRIMMERS, MACERATORS, SUCCULOMETERS, FOR THRESHING 
MATURITY SELECTORS, FEEDERS, CONVEYORS, LIMA BEANS 


CONSISTOMETERS, BELTINGS, PUMPS, MAGNETS, 
SANITARY PIPE, AND ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT 


The threshing of green lima beans for 


- TH E. U NITED ¢ OMPAN Y (Ful) canning or freezing purposes presents 


_WESTMI | 
ESTMINSTER MD problems considerably different than 


peas. Our organization has carefully 


studied this problem and we have de- 
veloped the most complete and effici- 


ent line of machinery for this purpose. 


Because of their greater efficiency and 
sturdy construction, Hamachek Viners 
and Equipment are extensively used on 


this product. 


“HAMACHEK 


| Government 


COMMERCIAL CORRUGATE 


UNITED CONTAINER CO. 


| 56th & LANCASTER AVE., PHILADELPHIA 31, PA. 
Phone: 3-8000 


MACHINE COMPAN!} 


KEWAUNEE WISCONSIN 
_ ESTABLISHED 1880+ INCORPORATED 192 


PEA AND BEAN SPECIALISTS 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


CRISIS AND THE MARKET — Dis- 
tributors in all lines are looking to their 
inventories and there is an understand- 
able tendency to rebuild them at least 
moderately due to the crisis in Korea. 
The behavior of canned foods distribu- 
tors is, of course, little different from 
this general pattern and because 1950 
packing plans had already reflected can- 
ners’ determination to balance supply 
with reasonable demand and because dis- 
tributors had cut inventories below a 
safe margin, the outlook in the canned 
foods market is exceptionally strong. 

It’s hardly necessary to point out that 
this combination of circumstances has 
developed at a time when demand and 
price is normally at low ebb and, regard- 
less of what developes in the Far East 
and in our own internal policy, promises 
to carryover the normally weak period in 
the canned foods markets. Again regard- 
less of the turn of the fighting in Korea, 
there seems little doubt but that The 
United States will be forced to expand 
its fighting forces considerably. That 
means that Uncle Sam will again be one 
of, if not the largest, customer of the 
Canning Industry once again. 


PRICE—So the situation all down the 
line is developing into a sellers market 
and there’s considerable speculation as 
to what will happen to prices. Canners 
of a good many products feel it’s been a 
long time between drinks—a long time 
since they’ve been able to name a price 
that allowed even a small profit. They 
point out that the 75 cent minimum wage 
will raise the cost of most products. 
They look toward Washington with a 
great deal of apprehension remembering 
vividly how they held the line on prices 
in response to the pleas of official Wash- 
ington early in World War II and how 
they were caught with them when OPA 
was established. And so there is a most 
natural inclination to get prices up 
where they belong. There have been 
times in the past when this column has 
thought it expedient to remind canners 
that too high a price is nearly as harm- 
ful as too low a price. But those occa- 
sions have been few and far between. 
More often canners need a reminder that 
it’s necessary to show a profit to stay 
in business. Distributors know that a 
price boost is called for and have reacted 
most favorably to the moderate increases 
asked to date. Tomato canners and corn 
canners too might well bear this in mind 
before naming 1950 prices. 


APRICOTS—Apricot prices are being 
named generally as follows: fancy halves 
8 oz.—$1.05, No. 1 T—$1.70 to $1.80, No. 
2%4—$2.85 to $3.10, No. 10—$9.65 to 
$10.00; choice 8 oz.—$1.00 to $1.05, No. 
1 T—$1.55 to $1.60, No. 2144.—$2.50 to 


MARKET NEWS 


$2.75 and No. 10—$8.65 to $9.00. Stand- 
ards are being offered at $140 to $1.45 
for No. 1 T, $2.22% to $2.40 for 2%4’s 
and $7.65 to $7.85 for No. 10’s. S.P. pie 
10’s are quoted at $8.25 to $8.35 and 
water at $6.25 to $6.35. Whole peeled 
fancy No. 1 T are offered at $1.75 to 
$2.00, No. 2%4’s at $2.95 to $3.35 and 
10’s at $9.90 to $10.50. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Korean Crisis Strengthened Already Firming 
Market—Distributors Rebuilding Inventories 
—Substantial S.A.P. Tomatoes Sold—Peas 
Continue Strong—Beans Steady To Firm— 
Buying Interest In Salmon—Sardines Unset- 
tled—Improved Demand For Tuna— 
No. 10’s Wanted. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, July 14, 1950 


THE SITUATION—While the market 
has been flooded with rumors, canned 
foods traders generally have taken the 
Korean crises in stride, and there is no 
indication of any buying panic or a run- 
away market. Chief reaction has been 
a move on the part of many distributors 
to enlarge their inventories. This merely 
represents the return of the wholesalers 
to wholesaling and while attributable in 
part to the international situation, is 
also due in considerable measure to the 
price and supply outlook. It would be 
foolish to say that the Korean situation 
has not affected the market, but thus far 
it is only a supplementary factor, and 
the price rises which have developed 
were “in the cards” many weeks before 
the situation in the Far East come to a 
boil. The uncertainty created by this 
development, of course, has imparted 
considerable additional strength to an 
already firming market. 


THE OUTLOOK — Recognizing the 
uncertainties which lie ahead, and believ- 
ing that the conditions which have dic- 
tated the radical inventory cuts of past 
months have changed considerably, dis- 
tributors will continue to seek to rebuild 
canned foods inventories. In the final 
analysis, however, this represents merely 
the transference of stocks from storage 
in primary markets to the warehouses of 
distributors, and does not indicate any 
lessening of the over-all supply. This 
condition, however, could change radic- 
ally, and almost overnight, if Washing- 
ton should impose substantial set-asides 
on 1950 canned foods packs in anticipa- 
tion of sharply increased military re- 
quirements, and this factor likewise is 
entering into management planning. 


TOMATOES—Southern canners have 
been cleaning out their carryover 2s 


around $1.20 and 10s at $5.75. Consider- 
able more interest has developed among 
buyers in the new pack, and canners 
have booked a substantial amount of 
s.a.p. business, calling for both early 
shipment and deliveries over the remain- 
der of the year. Canners are expected 
to hit a fairly good rate of production 
by the end of the month, with much of 
the early canning limited to 2s and 303s. 


PEAS — With the packs in the East 
running behind expectations, and trade 
fairly broad, the market has continued 
to show strength. Standard ungraded 
Alaskas are held at $1.15 on 2s and $1.05 
on 303s, with standard 4-sieve at $1.20 
and $1.10, respectively. Fancy ungraded 
sweets list at $1.35 for 303s with extra 
standards at $1.25, all f.o.b. canneries. 
Wisconsin canners are quoting freely on 
new packs, and are reported to be com- 
ing in for a good buying movement. The 
pack in the Midwest is grading high, and 
a shortage of standards is in prospect. 
Standard 4-sieve Alaskas range $1.10 
to $1.20 for 2s. Fancy 2-sieve Alaskas 
list at $2.20, with fancy sweets at $1.75 
for 3-sieve, all f.o.b. canneries. 


BEANS—tThere has been fair buying 
interest in both green and wax beans 
during the week, and markets are in 
steady to firm position. Tri-state can- 
ner offerings are not large, and New 
York State packers are nearing the 
clean-up point on carryover stocks. Some 
offerings of No. 2 fancy 3-sieve whole 
beans were reported from New York 
canners this week at $2.30 for green and 
$2.25 for wax, with fancy 3-sieve cut at 
$1.55 and $1.50, respectively. Extra 
standard 5-sieve cut green beans were 
offered at $1.25, all f.o.b. canneries. 


ASPARAGUS—Eastern canners have 
small quantities of “grass” remaining 
unsold from the new pack. Fancy all 
green cut spears, 300s, were reported on 
the market during the week at $2.45, 
with 2s at $3.60. No. 2 mammoth spears 
were quoted at $4.60, with medium all 
green spears at $4.40, f.o.b. New Jersey 
or Delaware canning points. 


CORN—There has been some “precau- 
tionary” buying of corn during the week, 
and the market is in good shape. While 
fancy is coming in for chief demand, 
extra standards and standards are also 
being sought. 


SALMON—There has been a percepti- 
ble increase in buying interest on sal- 
mon, and red talls at $28 basis. f.o.b. 
Seattle, are reported moving well, with 
pinks likewise in demand at $16. Dis- 
tributor salmon stocks are light in many 
instances, and with a strong price out- 
look on new pack distributors figure that 
there is nothing to be gained by defer- 
ring purchases any longer. 
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SARDINES—Down east canners seem 
to be having a difficult time of it in get- 
ting their market stabilized, and con- 
siderable price variance is in evidence 
on current offerings. Offerings of both 
keyless oil quarters and keyless mustard 
quarters at $5.50 per case continue, and 
if the present situation continues sar- 
dines may yet revert to their prewar role 
of a “nickle seller” at retail. 


TUNA — While imported tuna con- 
tinues to get the call with some buyers, 
there has been an improving demand for 
the domestic pack reported during the 
week, and the market is moving into 
stronger position. 


R.S.P. CHERRIES—Canners are now 
under way on cherries in good volume 
and the trade is awaiting price action by 
leading factors, with a $2 basis for water 
2s generally looked for. 


CITRUS—tThe situation has shown in- 
creasing strength, and some canners 
have withdrawn on juices until they 
have an opportunity to check up on re- 
maining unsold holdings. Trade demand 
continues fairly good as distributors 
have reached the conclusion that canned 
citrus at current prices represent a 
“good buy” in the light of the current 
over-all canned fruit picture. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS — Interest in 
’cots was on the increase this week, with 
offerings of new pack choice 2%s- un- 
peeled reported at $2.50, which is 20 
cents over the figure prevailing a year 
ago at this time. Demand for peaches 
is also reported as heavy, due to the 
closely sold up position of the market on 
carryover stocks and the excellent qual- 
ity prospects for this season’s run. Fruit 
cocktail prices were moved up 10 cents 
a dozen on 2%s by a major seller this 
week and 5 cents on 303s, bring this can- 
ner’s list to $3.25 and $1.90, repectively. 


NO. 10 FRUITS—Distributors special- 
izing in sales to the institutional trade 
are seeking to cover requirements on No. 
10 fruits wherever possible, and the 
same condition is developing on vege- 
table lines. While such buyers for more 
than a year past have been limiting their 
inventories on these sizes, they are ap- 
prehensive over the supply outlook for 
the coming season. If the Army should 
come into the market in a large way for 
No 10s, they feel, the supply would clean 
up overnight. Hence, they are planning 
to get their inventories rebuilt to some 
extent and gamble on the possibility that 
these holdings might be commandeered 
later on if the emergency should become 
more acute. 


NAMED CANNER AGENT 


Leemar Co., New York City food 
brokers, have been appointed metropoli- 
tan New York sales representatives for 
the Gulf Island Canadian Lobster Organi- 
zation, canners. 
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POINTERS ON PICKING 
TOMATOES 


Careless picking and handling of toma- 
toes in the fields have cut deeply into 
the profits of Maryland growers for the 
past several years. As part of its effort 
to help remedy this situation, the Uni- 
versity of Maryland has just published 
an illustrated leaflet entitled “Sugges- 
tions for Picking Tomatoes.” 

Prepared cooperatively by the Horti- 
culture Department and the State De- 
partment of Markets, this six-page leaf- 


let is designed to help growers increase 
their profits by being able to deliver more 
high quality tomatoes to the canners. 
The leaflet contains a number of illus- 
trations which show how to pick and 
handle tomatoes efficiently without injur- 
ing the fruit or plants. It also describes 
the Maryland standards for canning 
tomatoes. 


Leaflet L. 10, “Suggestions for Picking 
Tomatoes,” can be obtained from the 
Extension Service, University of Mary- 
land, College Park, Maryland. 


this season. 
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This machine will enable you to produce juice for your pack—It is alrhost a must 
Capacity of 20 to 30 gallons of tomato juice per minute. 


Write for detailed information 


A. K. ROBINS & COMPANY, INC. 


FOOD PROCESSING MACHINERY 
BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 


ROBINS JUICE FINISHER 


Motor driven machine ill- 
ustrated. Can also be 
furnished for belt drive. 


A.K.ROBINSECO, ualily 
INCORPORATED 
BALTIMORE, MOD. 
15 
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CHICAGO MARKET 


Far East Situation Causing Some Stocking- 
Up—Major Items In Demand—New Pack 
Pea Prices Named—Standards Scarce—Spin- 
ach Firm—Tomato Supplies Fading Fast— 
Sardines Unsettled—Good Apricot Business 
—Covering On Pineapple. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Illinois, July 14, 1950. 


THE SITUATION.—There is grow- 
ing evidence here that the unfavorable 
situation in the Far East is having its 
effect on buying habits. Memories of 
allocations and controlled prices are still 
fresh in the minds of buyers and can- 
ners alike. Activity has stepped up con- 
siderably even in the face of higher 
prices with the emphasis on those items 
that were under the most pressure dur- 
ing the last war. Jobbers report their 
retail customers, faced with heavy pur- 
chases by the consumer, are buying 
heavily of certain commodities such as 
sugar, flour, dog food and some canned 
food items. While such buying has not 
snowballed into serious proportions, it 
never-the-less has pushed business ac- 
tivity to its highest level in a long time. 
Canners, on the other hand, have grown 
more cautious right along, preferring to 
move slowly and see what develops. In 
many cases prices have been advanced 
but have had little or no effect in slow- 
ing down the movement. 


Pineapple, tomatoes, tomato products, 
dry packs and West Coast fruits have 
received the bulk of the trade’s interest 
although all major items have been in 
demand, sales being limited only because 
merchandise is not available in the quan- 
tities desired. Wisconsin peas have come 
in for considerable play even in the face 
of extreme caution on the part of can- 
ners. Processors in that state have an 
excellent pack in their warehouses and 
with total production down from last 
year apparently see no reason to push for 
sales. Apricot prices arrived here this 
week and received good response with 
the trade now looking forward to new 
prices on pears, peaches and cocktail. 


PEAS—Prices on 1950 pack Wiscon- 
sin finally reached this market and have 
met with excellent response. Fancy 2 
sieve Alaskas are quoted at $1.3212 for 
8 oz., $1.70 for ones, $2.10 for 303, $2.40 
for twos and $12.00 for tens. Fancy 3 
sieve are listed at $.9712, $1.2214, $1.50, 
$1.75 and $8.75. Extra standard 3 sieve 
are $.821, $1.05, $1.30, $1.50 and $7.50 
with standard 4s at $.65, $.85, $1.10, 
$1.20 and $6.00. Sweet peas, which are 
just getting under way are quoted at 
$.971% for 8 oz., $1.22% for ones, $1.55 
for 303s, $1.75 for twos and $8.75 for 
tens. These are fancy grade 3 sieve. 
Fancy 5 sieve are listed at $.80, $1.0214, 
$1.27144, $1.45 and $7.50. Fancy ungraded 
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are $.90, $1.1214, $1.40, $1.60 and $8.00. 
Extra standard 4 sieve are $.75, $.95, 
$1.20, $1.35 and $6.75. 

Because of almost perfect weather 
standard peas are difficult to locate, most 
canners having held their pack of stand- 
ards to a bare minimum. Sellers will 
have no headache in this respect this 
year. 


SPINACH—Market very firm with 
supplies in first hands growing smaller 
right along with indications prices may 
advance further if demand continues. 
Ozark spinach is quoted here at $1.60 
for 21s, $1.30 for twos and $5.25 for 
tens. California canners, who have 
received more attention than usual, are 
offering spinach at $.92' for picnics, 
$1.30 for twos, $1.60 for 2%s and $5.00 
for tens. Buyers are showing an indica- 
tion to cover ahead where they can. 


TOMATOES—Local supplies of toma- 
toes are fading fast and buyers are hav- 
ing difficulty locating needed replace- 
ments. The last sales on extra standard 
twos reported here were on the basis of 
$1.30 but those canners still holding 
stocks are asking $1.40 to $1.45. It’s vir- 
tually impossible to locate 2%2s with only 
one lot offered here and that at $2.25. 
Extra standard tens are still available 
at $6.25 to $6.50 and seem to be in much 
better supply than shelf sizes. The pic- 
ture is very sad on juice. Nothing avail- 
able in any size. 


R.S.P. CHERRIES—There is a huge 
pack of cherries in the making in the 
middle-west and a good deal of specula- 
tion as to opening prices. However, only 
one thing is certain — prices will be 
lower. Jobbers seem to have their stocks 
worked down to a minimum in anticipa- 
tion of the lower prices to come. Last 
sales were reported on the basis of $12.00 
for tens and $2.10 for twos. 


SARDINES — Unsettled is the word 
for the Maine sardine market at the 
moment as prices are quoted all the way 
from $5.50 to $5.90 with buyers placing 
orders only in piecemeal lots until the 
situation clarifies. It is hoped the mar- 
ket will reach bottom soon and settle 
down and this may not be long in com- 
ing as many major factors have stayed 
on the sidelines during this rough period. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS—Some prices 
on new apricots reached here this week 
on the basis of $2.95 for fancy whole 
peeled in 2% tins and $1.80 for ones. 
2'2 choice unpeeled halves are offered at 
$2.50 with standards at $2.221%%. Ones 
are listed at $1.60 and 8 oz. at $1.00. 
Fancy dietetic pack halves are quoted 
at $1.85 for twos and $1.02% for 8 oz. 
In some sections packers report unusu- 
ally hot weather has hurt the crop and 
a good deal of the fruit is running too 
small. Buyers generally need replace- 
ments especially on better grades and 
business has been very good. 


PINEAPPLE—Sales have been heavy 
this week on pineapple as there has been 
a drain on retailers recently. Buyers, 
probably remembering the difficulty they 
had on water shipments during the last 
war, have shown a willingness to cover 
their requirements from the 1950 pack 
now that prices have been named and 
are ordering substantial quantities for 
prompt shipment. With prices for July- 
August shipments the same as last year 
and all Coast fruits on the upgrade, 
pineapple looks like a good buy at pres- 
ent. 


GULF STATES MARKET 


Gulf Shrimp Landings Set Record—Season 
Drawing To A Close—Crabmeat Production 
Down——Good Business For Fishermen. 


By “Bayou” 
Mobile, Alabama, July 14, 1950. 


SHRIMP — Production of shrimp in 
this section dropped 4,808 barrels last 
week over the previous week as 9,799 
barrels were produced the previous week 
and 4,991 barrels last week. However, 
the canneries received 1,691 barrels 
shrimp last week and 1,536 barrels the 
previous week or an increase of 155 bar- 
rels. 

Landings of shrimp for the week end- 
ing June 30, 1950 were: 

Louisiana 1,012 barrels, including 67 
barrels for canning; Mississippi 1,792 
barrels, including 1,284 barrels for can- 
ning; Alabama 822 barrels, including 
340 barrels for canning; Florida 23 bar- 
rels, and Texas 1,342 barrels. 

As reported by all Market News of- 
fices last week, total holdings of frozen 
shrimp increased 542,109 pounds and 
were approximately 1,475,000 pounds 
more than four weeks ago. Total hold- 
ings were approximately 3,570,329 pounds 
more than one year ago. 

Shrimp production has continued to 
improve on the Gulf—a condition which 
began last fall and gained momentum 
this spring, according to the Service’s 
Fishery Marketing Specialist stationed 
at New Orleans. 

More shrimp have been landed in the 
Gulf of Mexico area during the past five 
months than have ever been landed in 
the spring months in the history of the 
fishery. Prices have held steady and even 
showed signs of advancing slightly dur- 
ing the past 30 days. The season began 
closing in some states in May and will 
continue until the industry practically 
comes to a standstill in July. 


CRAB MEAT—A drop of 8,063 pounds 
crab meat took place last week over the 
previous week as 35,183 pounds were 
produced the previous week and 27,120 
pounds last week and probably the fourth 
of July was the cause of the drop in pro- 
duction as some of the crabbers knocked 
off to celebrate. 
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Landings of crab meat for the week 
ended July 11, 1950 were: Louisiana 
21,500; Mississippi 800 pounds; Ala- 
bama 1,220 pounds; and Apalachicola, 
Florida, 3,600 pounds. 

Crab production this season has been 
very good in the Gulf area and the pro- 
duction might have been better had the 
price been high enough to induce greater 
fishing effort. Crabs have been selling 
for 50c to $2.50 per basket (40 pounds 
to the basket). 


“REPORT SHOWS GOOD BUSINESS 
FOR FISHERMEN” 


An article with the above caption ap- 
peared in The Mobile Register of July 
10, 1950, which is quoted here below: 


“WASHINGTON — (AP) — The Fish 
and Wildlife Service gave this ‘outlook 
at a glance’ Sunday for the fish indus- 
tries for the next three months: 

“Business Activity—To continue at a 
high rate. 

“Foods—Supplies ample, consumption 
heavy, prices somewhat lower. 

“Market for Edible Fishery Products 
—Moderately active, prices fairly firm. 

“Production of Fishery Products — 
High. Cold-storage stocks heavier than 
average, with stocks of fresh-water fish 
below average and those of shellfish 
above average. 


“Exports of fishery products in early 
1950 were lower, imports higher than in 
the forepart of 1949,” said Ralph Rus- 
sell, marketing specialist who prepares 
the quarterly forecast. 


“This situation will continue. 


“Russell said fishery production dur- 
ing July, August and September will be 
heavy in the New England, Pacific Coast 
and middle Atlantic States. 


““The South Atlantic and Gulf states 
will show some seasonal decline in fish- 
ery activity,’ he said.” 


WALTON REJOINS WILSON 
COMPANY 


Jake Walton, who originally began his 
sales career with the Earl V. Wilson 
Company, Miami, Florida food brokers, 
in 1936, has rejoined the Jacksonville 
office of the firm. In 1940 Mr. Walton 
left the Wilson Company to become Man- 
ager of the Central and South Florida 
territories for the Pet Milk Sales Cor- 
poration, a position he has held until 
now. In addition to acting as account 
executive in the Jacksonville territory, 
Mr. Walton will direct the merchandis- 
ing program for the company in the 
North Florida and South Georgia 
territory. 


CEFALY OCCUPIES NEW 
BUILDING 


Cefaly Experimental Company, manu- 
facturers of the “Succulometer”, has 
moved into a new building at 3905 Perry 
Street, Brentwood, Maryland. 


JAPANESE TO INCREASE 
TUNA PRODUCTION 


In May the Japanese government was 
authorized by SCAP to extend its tuna 
fishing area as far south as the equator, 
and to send tuna-catching fleets into this 
prescribed area, subject to specific re- 
strictions. Plans have been approved by 
the Japanese government to dispatch a 
fleet of 25 vessels to the authorized area 
early in June, reports a June 9 American 
consulate dispatch from Tokyo. It was 
estimated that this fleet would catch 
about 3,600,000 pounds of tuna, with an 
even greater catch of shark and other 
miscellaneous products. The total value 
of the fleet’s production would probably 
reach 520 million yen (approximately 
$1,450,000). 

Permission to send tuna-catching fleets 
as far south as the equator will greatly 
increase the availability of tuna on the 
Japanese local market, as well as permit 
a larger volume of canned tuna exports. 


y- 


priced. 


227-235 E. South Street, 


1! TS HERE ! ! 


Langsenkamp Superior Stainless Steel Sponge 


The most advanced 

sponge on the market to- 

de Don’t scrub away 
your profits--take advan- 
tage of these features: 

1. Removes film and scorching 
instantly from coils, kettles, 
etc. 
efficiency. 

2. Longer life—lowest cost. 

3. No scratching. 

4. Easy to clean and flush. 

5. Weighs more. 


A TRIAL ORDER WILL CON- 


VINCE YOU! 
REASONABLY 

CORING KNIVES=—PEELING KNIVES 

CORING KNIVES—The original 
Hand-forged spoon knife. 
service - longer life. Saves on labor, 
easy to handle. ey priced. 
PEELING KNIVES—Hig 

forged steel peeling knife. Handles 
conveniently, fits the hand. Easier 
to use, acclaimed by users through- 
out the industry. 


F. H. LANGSENKAMP COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS 25, INDIANA 


ATTRACTIVELY DESIGNED 


Increases your cooking 


PRICED 


Greater 


carbon 


Reasonably 
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CROP CONDITIONS 


(Continued from page 12) 


is well underway and R.S.P. will be 
starting in a small way toward the end 
of the week or early next week. 


OTHER ITEMS 
MONTGOMERY, ALA., July 10, 1950 — 
Cucumbers for Pickles: Smaller acreage, 
smaller crop. Intake over in Alabama 
and Florida; still going on in Texas, but 
about over. 


MACON, GA., July 6, 1950—Pimientos: 
Our planted acreage about the same as 
last year. Had expected better yield and 
tonnage but last two weeks of very hot, 
dry weather gave the crop a bad start. 


CEDARVILLE, N. J., July 12, 1950—Pep- 
pers: Contracted acreage is larger than 
that of 1949. Condition of crop is very 
good and the yield looks more promising 
than 1949. 


Pumpkin: Have an increased acreage. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., July 10, 1950 — 
Beets: Look excellent. Slightly more 
acreage than a year ago. 

Carrots: Do not look as good as beets. 

Snap Beans: A larger amount of 
beetle damage has been observed this 
season than in the past, but growers 
are controlling this menace satisfactor- 
ily. Some plants will start packing in 
about a week to ten days. Acreage is 
down slightly. 

Cabbage for Kraut: Large acreage. 
Looks good. 

BAYFIELD, WIS., July 5, 1950—Green & 
Wax Beans: Same acreage as last year. 
The crop is progressing normally but 
warmer weather would hasten growth. 
We have plenty of moisture. 


BROWN TO START NEW 
INSTRUMENT COURSES 


Brown Instruments division of Minne- 
apolis - Honeywell Regulator Company 
will open its second half of 1950 main- 
tenance and repair courses on August 14. 

“The courses will again be fitted to 
the specific requirements of customers 
who will send employees to the Brown 
School,” said M. J. Ladden, chief instruc- 
tor. “Classes will be held on a three, five 
and 13 weeks basis. The shorter courses 
will be for concentrated product instruc- 
tion, the longer courses for more compre- 
hensive training in complete industrial 
instrumentation.” 

The three-week course will start on 
August 14 and run to September 1. It 
will include training in pyrometry, Elec- 
troniK potentiometers and pneumatic 
automatic control. The five-week classes, 
starting September 11 and October 30, 
will include the same subjects, also pneu- 
matic transmission, flow meters, ther- 
mometers, pressure gauges and hygro- 
meters. 

The comprehensive 13-week course, to 
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IN MEMORIAM 


JOHN L. SMITH, PFIZER BOARD 
CHAIRMAN DIES 


John L. Smith, Chairman of the Board 
of Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., passed away 
Monday morning, July 10, after an ill- 
ness of several months. One of the real 
pioneers in the drug and chemical field, 
perhaps best known for the important 
role he played in the development of the 
antibiotics which have saved the lives of 
so many others, his warm, friendly per- 
sonality and production genius will long 
be remembered. 

John Smith was born in Crefeld, Ger- 
many, in 1888. His family moved to 
America about two years later and 
settled in Stonington, Connecticut. Even 
as a young boy, he evidenced interest in 
the drug field, doing odd jobs for the 
local pharmacist in Stonington. In 1906, 
he left Stonington to go to Brooklyn 
where he joined the Pfizer Company as 
a laboratory assistant, at the same time 
continuing his studies by attending night 
classes at Cooper Union Institute from 
which he graduated with a Bachelor of 
Science degree in 1911. In 1914 Mr. 
Smith left Pfizer and for four years was 
associated with production in E. R. 
Squibb & Sons, returning to Pfizer in 
1918. In 1919 he was made Superinten- 
dent of the Pfizer plant. He was made 
a member of the Board of Directors in 
1920 and progressed through various offi- 
cial positions until elected President of 
the company in 1945. In 1949, Mr. 
Smith was made Chairman of the Board, 
the position he held until his death. 


EMIL A. AMS 
Emil A. Ams, part owner of the Max 
Ams Machine Company, Bridgeport, 


Connecticut, died on June 30 at the 
Clairmont Nursing Home at Mt. Vernon 
at the age of 79. He is survived by his 
wife, a son Emil A. Jr., and a daughter, 
Mrs. Hortense Buck. 


be held from September 11 to December 
8 will take up studies of millivoltmeter- 
type pyrometers, continuous balance 
(ElectroniK) potentiometers, electrical- 
ly-operated automatic control, flow 
meters, thermometers, pressure gauges, 
hygrometers, air-operated automatic con- 
trol, Moist-o-Graphs, tachometers, resis- 
tance thermometers, gas analysis, pH 
and conductivity instruments. 

All classes will be conducted at the 
company school in Philadelphia, Ladden 
said. The industries for which special 
process instrumentation classes will be 
held will be announced upon completion 
of the full schedule. Inquiries should be 
directed to Brown Instruments Division, 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Com- 
pany, Wayne and Roberts Avenues, Phil- 
adelphia 44, Pennsylvania. 


J. ARTHUR MEEHAN 


J. Arthur Meehan of the New York 
food brokerage firm, J. A. Meehan Com- 
pany, died of a heart attack early on the 
morning of June 30. He was 62 years 
old. Mr. Meehan was at his office the 
day before and was apparently in good 
health. He had intended spending the 
holidays with Mrs. Meehan and relatives 
at Rome, New York, his home town. 

Mr. Meehan had spent his life in the 
food business, having been associated 
with the Burt Olney Canning Company 
at Oneida, New York as a salesman, and 
about 35 years ago went to New York to 
manage the local brokerage office of 
Jessup & Roberts. Upon the death of 
both Mr. Jessup and Mr. Roberts within 
the same week, Mr. Meehan opened his 
own brokerage business under the name 
of J. A. Meehan Company, and continued 
to handle the accounts formerly repre- 
sented by Jessup & Roberts. 

He is survived by his wife, Mrs. Marie 
McLean Meehan, and a sister, Mrs. 
Stuart A. Wade of Bronxville, New 
York. Requiem Mass was sung at St. 
Peters Church in Rome, New York. 


JOHN H. DONOVAN 


John H. Donovan, sales representative 
in the Pittsburgh territory for the 
Crown Can Company since 1945, died 
suddenly of virus pneumonia on June 
24th. He was 43 years old. 

“Jack” Donovan was born in New 
York, July 1, 1907. After receiving his 
degree at Johns Hopkins University, he 
joined the Crown Cork & Seal Company 
of Baltimore in 1928. In 1939 he was 
transferred to Crown Can Company 
where he worked as Production Manager 
before becoming a member of the sales 
staff. He is survived by his wife and 
two children. 


CHARLES S. JACOBOWITZ 


Charles S. Jacobowitz, 72, head of 
three machinery firms in Buffalo, New 
York, died suddenly on Tuesday after- 
noon, June 20. He was walking down 
the street shortly after parking his car 
when he began to feel ill. He walked on 
to a porch to rest and died a few 
moments later. 

Mr. Jacobowitz headed the used ma- 
chinery company bearing his name, the 
Niagara Filter Corporation, and Speed- 
ways Conveyors, Inc. When prohibition 
was enacted Mr. Jacobowitz achieved 
world wide fame as a “Brewery Under- 
taker” and it is said he purchased ap- 
proximately 200 breweries throughout 
the country and sold the machinery and 
equipment in every part of the world. 
As a result of his reputation, with the 
repeal of the Volstead Act, he was ap- 
proached from all corners of the country 
to provide breweries with machinery and 
equipment. 

He is survived by his wife, two sons, 
Theodore M. of Detroit, and Arnold, who 
is associated with the three Buffalo com- 
panies, and six grandchildren. 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


JULY 26-AUGUST 4, 1950—13th An- 
nual Mold Count School, Association of 
N. Y. State Canners, Inc., N. Y. State 
Experiment Station, Geneva, N. Y. 


AUGUST 16-18, 1950—Western Pack- 
aging & Materials Handling Exposition, 
Civic Auditorium, San Francisco, Calif. 


SEPTEMBER 7-9, 1950 — National 
Sweet Corn Festival, Hoopeston, Ill. 


SEPTEMBER 8-25, 1950 — Interna- 
tional Preserved Foods & Packing Ex- 
hibition, Parma, Italy. 


SEPTEMBER 21-23, 1950—Fall Meet- 
ing, U. S. Wholesale Grocers Associa- 
tion, The Greenbrier, White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va. 


SEPTEMBER 23-26, 1950—18th An- 
nual Meeting, Packaging Machinery 
Manufacturers Institute, The Home- 
stead, Hot Springs, Va. 


OCTOBER 19-21, 1950—19th Annual 
Meeting, Florida Canners Association, 
Palm Beach Biltmore Hotel, Palm Beach, 
Florida. 


NOVEMBER 10, 1950—Fall Meeting, 
Ozark Canners Association, Ward Hotel, 
Fort Smith Ark. 


NOVEMBER 13-14, 1950—46th An- 
nual Convention, Wisconsin Canners As- 
sociation, Shroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 


NOVEMBER 13-15, 1950 — Annual 
Meeting, Grocery Manufacturers of 
America, Inc., Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
New York, N. Y. 


NOVEMBER 16-17, 1950 — Annual 
Fall Convention, Indiana Canners Asso- 
ciation, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 


OCTOBER 20, 1950—Annual Meeting, 
National Pickle Packers Association, 
Sheraton Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


NOVEMBER 20-21, 1950 — Annual 
convention, Pennsylvania Canners Asso- 
ciation, Penn-Harris Hotel, Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania. 


NOVEMBER 20-21, 1950—Fall Meet- 
ing, Michigan Canners_ Association, 
Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


NOVEMBER 20-21, 1950— 41st An- 
nual Convention, Iowa-Nebraska Can- 
ners Association, Hotel Savery, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


DECEMBER 5-6, 1950—47th Annual 
Convention, Tri-State Packers Associa- 
tion, Atlantic City, N. J. 


DECEMBER 7-8, 1950—65th Annual 
Meeting, Association of New York State 
Canners, Inc., Statler Hotel, Buffalo, 
¥. 


JANUARY 11-12, 1951—Annual Fruit 
& Vegetable Sample Cutting, Canners 
League of California, Hotel Fairmont, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


DECEMBER 12-13, 1950 — Annual 


Convention, Ohio Canners Association, 
Deschler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. 


FEBRUARY 17-21, 1951—Annual Ex- 
hibition, Canning Machinery & Supplies 
Association, Stevens Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 


WEEK OF FEBRUARY 18, 1951— 
Annual Convention, National Canners 
Association, Stevens Hotel, Chicago, III. 


FEBRUARY 27-MARCH 2, 1951 — 
Annual National Frozen Food Industry 
Convention, San Francisco, Calif. 


MARCH 12-14, 1951—Annual Meet- 
ing, Northwest Canners Association, 
Davenport Hotel, Spokane, Wash. 


MARCH 19-20, 1951—Annual Meeting, 
Canners League of California, Hotel 
Biltmore, Santa Barbara, Calif. 


APRIL 22-25, 1951—59th Annual Con- 
vention, U. S. Wholesale Grocers Asso- 
ciation, Miami Beach, Fla. 


Prepare For Harvest Now! 


Take no chances 
USE THE BEST 


prices submitted upon request 


RIVERSIDE MANUFACTURING CO. 


MURFREESBORO 3 33 NORTH CAROLINA 


All the latest data 


FORMULAE — COOKING TIMES 
COOKING TEMPERATURES 
are included in the 7th edition 


“A Complete Course in Canning” 


The Canning Trade 
20 S. Gay Street 
Baltimore 2, Md. 


Price $10.00 
order your copy now. 


sane 


MORRAL CORN CUTTE 


Either Single or Double Cut 


MORRAL CORN CUTTER 


Cream style or whole grain 


MORRAL COMBINATION 
CUTTER & COMMINUTING 
MACHINE 


For over-matured corn, 
makes all your corn fancy 


MORRAL DOUBLE HUSKER 
Either steel or rubber 
Husking Rolls 


MORRAL BROTHERS, INC., Morral, Ohio 


CORRUGATED a 


BOXES 


Phone: Curtis 0270 


SOLID FIBRE 


THE EASTERN BOX COMPANY 
East Brooklyn P. O. BALTIMORE, MD. 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 
cannery unless otherwise 


specified.) 
VEGETABLES 
ASPARAGUS 
Calif., Fey., Nat., No. 2 
Colossal & Mammoth....3.80-4.10 
Large 3.70-3.90 
Medium & Small.............. 3.60-3.75 
Cut Spears .... 


.15-1.25 
-2.75-2.80 


Center cuts ........... 
Picnic, Lge.-Mam. ..... 
Fey., Green, No. 2 


Colossal & Mammoth....4.45-4.55 
Large 4.30-4.40 
Medium & Small............+ 4.10-4.25 
Cut Spears .-.3.50-3.60 


Center cuts ..1.50-1.60 
Picnic, Lge.-Mam. ........... 3.00-3.10 
East, Fey., Lg. Spears, 
No. 300 3.80 
Fey., Small Spears, No. 300........ 3.70 
No. 2 4.40 
No. 2 4.50 
Green Cuts and Tips, No. 10....16.00 
6.75-7.00 
Md., No. 2, Cut Spears 
with Tips 3.65 


BEANS, StTRINGLESS, GREEN 


MARYLAND, (New Pack) 


Rey., Fe. 8 -90 
No. 1 1.10 
No. 303 1.35-1.40 
No. 2 1.45-1.55 
No. 10 7.25-7.50 

No. 1 90 
No. 303 1.15 
No. 2 1.15-1.30 
No. 2% 1.85 
No. 10 6.50-6.75 

No. 2 1.05-1.10 
No. 10 5.75-6.00 

New York 

No. 2, Fey., Wh., 2 sv......... 2.60-2.70 
3 sv. 2.30-2.35 

Fey., Cut, 3 sv. 091.65 
4 sv. 1.50-1.55 

WISCONSIN 

No. 2, Ex. Std., Cut, 4 sv...........1.45 

NorTHWEST 

Fey., Cut, 2 sv. 

3 sv. 
4 sv. 

OzarKS 

Std., Cut, No. 2 1.25 
No. 10 6.50-6.75 

Texas, Std., Cut Gr., 

No. 2 1 05 

No. 10 5.25 
BEANS, LIMA 

No. 303, 60% er. ...... 

No. 2 1.25-1.35 
No. 10 7.60-8.00 

Texas, All Green, No. 1................ 1.25 
No. 10 8.50 

Green and White, No. 1 .............. 1.10 
No. 300 1.50 

BEETS 

East, Fcy., Cut, No. 2.......... 95-1.05 
No. 2% 1.25 
No. 10 4.00-4.25 

No. 2% 1.60 
No. 10 5.00-5.25 

Fey., Diced, No. 2 ........000000 -95-1.00 
No. 10 4.00-4.75 

Mid-west, Fey., Cut, No. 2..1.00-1.05 
No. 10 4.25-4.50 
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Texas, BL, NO, 1.00 
No. 5.00 

Fey., on BD: 4.00 

Fey., Diced, No. 2 -95 
No. 10 4.50 

Fey., Wh., No. 2, 10/0 .........s00008 1.25 
16-18 ct. 1.45 
No. 10, 60-70 Ct. 6.25 

CARROTS 

Bast, Mo. 2, Dicedl 1.00-1.05 
No. 10 5.00-5.25 

Wis., No. 2, Diced 95-1.00 
No. 10 4.50 

Calif., Fey., No. 2, Sliced........... 40 
No. 2, Diced 1.10 

Texas, Fey., Diced, No. 2.......04 1.00 
No. 10 4.50 

CORN 

MIDWEST 

Fey., W.K., Gold., No. 2......1.20-1.30 
TD OF., VAC. 1.20-1.25 
No. 303 1.10-1.15 

Ex. Std., No. 303 -95-1.00 
No. 2 1.05-1.10 


Ex. Std., NO, 808 -90-1.00 
No. 2 1.00-1.05 
90 
East 
— Fey., W.K., 
90- .95 
No. “308 1.20 
No, 2 1,25-1.30 
Std., NO. 2 1.15-1.20 
Fey., W.K., Gold., No. -90 
No. 2 1.20-1.30 
Std... NO. 2 1.10-1.15 
Fey., 8 02, .85- .90 
No. 1 -90 
No. 303 1.10-1.15 
1.20-1.30 
70- .75 
we -95-1.05 
No. 2 1.05-1.10 
6.00-6.50 
Std., No. 2 95 
PEAS 
Mipwest ALASKAS 
Fey., 2 8V., No. 2 2.20 
3 sv. 1.75 
Ex. Std., 3 sv., No. 2...........1.30-1.40 
No. 10 7.50 
BD: 6.00 
Mipwest SWEETS 


MARYLAND ALASKAS, (New Pack) 
Ex. Std., Ungraded, No. 303......1.15 
6.25 
Bo. 2 7521.85 
No. 1 95 
1.25 
No. 2 a 1.45 
20 7.50 
5 

0 


Std., Ungraded, 8 oz. Py 
oll 
No. 10 

Std., 4 sv., 8 oz. .. .80 
No. 308 
1.2041.25 


MARYLAND SwEEtTs, (New Pack) 
Fey., Ungraded, 8 02. .......... 95 


1.35-1.50 
Ex. Std., Ungraded, 8 02............. .80 
1.30 
BD 6.50 
Std., Ungraded, No. 303 1.15 
6.00 

POTATOES, SWEEt 
Texas, Fey., Sy., No. 2 ......scce0 1.70 
No. 2% 1.95 
No. 10 7.75 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


Md., Fey., Sy., No. 2%4....... 1.85-2.00 
No. 2.10 
No. 10 8.00 

SAUERKRAUT 

1.20 

No. 10 4.00 


Midwest, Fey., No. 2%........1.2 


No. 10 Nominal 
SPINACH 
Balto., No. 2 1.45-1.50 
1.85-1.95 
No. 10 6.50-6.75 
No. 2% 1.60 
No. 10 5.00 
Ozark, Fey., No. 2 cco 1.30-1.35 
No. 2% 1.60-1.65 
No. 10 5.25 
Tamas, Me. 10. 5.00 
TOMATOES 
Tri-State, Ex. Std., No. 2..1.35-1.45 
No. 10 6.50-6.75 
Std., No. 2 1.25 
No. 10 6.00 
Y., Me. No. 1.40-1.50 
No. 2% 2.00 
No. 10 6.75 
Midwest, No. 2, Ex. Std.....1.40-1.45 
No. 10 6.25-6.75 
No. 2, Std. 1.30-1.35 
No. 10 6.00 
Texas, Std., No. 1 .75 
o. 2 
No. 10 5.60 
No. 2 1.95 
No. 2% 2.25-2.35 
No. 10 8.25 
Std., No. 1 1.15% 
No. 2 1.35 
No. 2% 1.60 
No. 10 6.00 
TOMATO CATSUP 
Nominal 
Mid-West, Fey., 14 oz. ........ 
TURNIP GREENS 
95-1.00 
1.35-1.40 
No. 10 4.50-4.75 
No. 10 3.75 
FRUITS 
APPLES 
.. Withdrawn 
.00-7.50 
APPLE SAUCE 
Mich., Fey., No. 308 1.25 
No. 2 1.30 
1.40 
No. 2 1.55-1.60 
No. 10 7.00-7.50 
Calif., Fey., No. 308........ 1.2314-1.25 
No. 2 1.35-1.40 
APRICOTS 


No. 10 ...... ).65-10.00 


Choice, 8 oz ..1.00-1.05 
No. 1 T 

No. 2%4 2.50-2.75 
No. 10 8.65-9.00 

Standard, No. 1 T.................. 1. 40- 1.45 
No. 2% 2.2 y 
No. 10 


Water, No. 10 
Wh., Peeled, Fey., No. 21 


Choice No. 
CHERRIES 
R.S.P., No. 2 Out 
No. 10 Out 


.8.50-3.75 


Cal., R.A., 


.13.00-13.50 
Choice, No. 3.25-3.50 
11.75-12.25 
11.00-11.25 


THE CANNING TRADE - 


FRUIT COCKTAIL 


Fey., No. 1 T 1.85 
No. 2% 
No. 10 _— 

Chofce, No. 1 1.77% 
No. 2% 3.15 
No. 10 Nominal 

PEACHES 

Calif., Y.C., Fey., No. 2.35 
No. 10 8.25-8.40 

Choice, No, 2.25-2.35 
No. 10 7.75-7.90 

No. 10 6.85-7.00 

PEARS 
Calif. Bart., Fey., No. 
Choice, No. 2% 3.00 
PINEAPPLE 

Hawaiian, Fey., No. 2%, SL......3.00 
No. 2 2.65 
No. 1, Flat 1.35 

Chunks, No. 2 2.65 

Tidbits, No. 2 2.65 
No. 1, Flat 1.25 
No. 10 11.60 

Crushed, No. 2.85 
No. 2 2.40 
BNO. 1, el 8244 
Buffet 1.25 
10.60-11.10 

No. 2 2.5244 

JUICES 
APPLE 

Vaa., Foy., No. 2 

$2 oz. Bot. 1.70 
CITRUS, BLENDED 

Fla., No. 2 1.45 
46 3.40 

Calif., No. 2 1.50 
46 oz. 3.45 

GRAPEFRUIT 

Fla., No. 2 1.371% 

46 oz. 3.20-3.30 
ORANGE 

Fla., No. 2 1.524% 

46 oz. 3.35-3.50 
PINEAPPLE 

Fey., No. 2 1.35 
46 oz. 3.25 
No. 10 6.50 

TOMATO 

N. Y., Foy., No. 2 .1.05-1.10 
46 02. 2.50 
No. 10 4.25-4.50 

Tri-State, No. 2 Nominal 
46 oz. Nominal 

Mid-West, No. 2 Nominal 
46 oz. Nominal 

Calif., Foy., No. 2 1.05 
46 oz, 2.35 

FISH 
OYSTERS 
Gulf, 4% oz. 3.50-3.75 
SALMON—PErR CASE 

Alaska, Red, No. 28.00 
Nominal 

Med., Red, No. 1 T........0. 18.50-19.00 
11.50-11.75 

Flat. ......... 

Chums, No. 1 T... id 
8.75-9.00 

SARDINES—Per Case 
Maine, 4 Oil keyless............ 5.50-5.90 
Calif., 1 Ib. ovals with 


Tomato Sauce? 6.00 


Large 4.50-4.75 

Jumbo 4.80-5.00 
'TUNA—Per CASE 

Fey., White, 48/14’s ...... 15.00-16.00 

Fey., Light meat 14’s........ 13.00-13.25 

12.00 

Chunks 11.00 
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Fey., C.S., Gold., No. 2........1.20-1.25 
6.25-6.35 
95.8.35 
SHRIMP 
B Small] 
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